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| To which is added, 
ALIS of the ſeveral Amounts ariſing from the CoLLzecTiOons 


made at the ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the Sons of the 
CLERG , ſince the Year 1721. 
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His Grace the Duke of LyRPDs, 

The Right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of PRT ERBOROVOn, 

The Hon. and Rev. BRownLow Nokrn, Canon of | 
CuRIST CHURCH, 


Sir SAMSON Gipgox, Bart. 


WILLIA Nasn, Eſq; and Alderman, 
The Rev. RIchARD Eyre, D. D. 


The Rev. SamuzrL PRPTOR, LL. D. 


The Rev. Joux WRENEHAM, M. A. 
Jonx Wars, Eſq; 

Tromas TyRWIHITT, Eſq; 
MarrHEww HARRISSoN, Eſq; 
BiCcKNELL Cox Rv, Eſq; 


S TE WA k Da 
For the late Feaſt of the Sons of the CIEROG , 
1 | * 

DI 8 0 U N 

Is, with the greateſt Reſpect, 
INSCRIBED, 
By their moſt obedient, 

and moſt humble Servant; 


PETER WHALLEY. 


A LIST of the annual Amount of the Cow rTRIBVu- 
TIONS, commencing with that of 1721, in order to 
ſhew the gradual Increaſe and Decline of this Cu a- 
RITY: Which it is humbly hoped may once more re- 
cover the Favour of the PuUBL1c, ſo as to anſwer the 
Wants of thoſe, whom it was intended to relieve. 


E ˖ | + "oe OT > 
1721 — 330 1þ 9 1746 — 922 10 0 
1722 — 328 46 © 1747 — 1062 2 O 
1723 — 382 6 © 1748 — 916 6 6_. 
1724 — 566 100 1749 — 985 12 6 
1725 — 630 5 0 1750 — 113414 0 
1726 — 575 4 0 1751 — 1167 19 o 
1727 — 655 0 o 1752 — 1101 18 6 
1728 — 579 17 9 [1733 = 1063 2 6 
1729 — 523 611 1754 — 976 8 2 
1730 — 722 6 4 1755 — 1096 3 6 
171 — 399 1 8 ., 
1 73 1757 — 912 7 ©. 
1733 — 909 6 © 1758 — 108118 7 
1734 — 1000 3 0 1759 — 1163. 9. 2 
1735 — 850 ᷣ 5 3 [12750 — 112 3 & - 
1736 — 837 7 © 1701 — 1096 15 © 
%%% 13 9g 
1738 — 935 2 7 2 1224 14 O 
1739 — 912 11 3 , 1764 — 1009 2,9 ; 
1740 — 784 r 6 1765 — 120% 11 10 
1741 — 834 2 © 1766 — 1149 6 5 
1742 — 866 6 2 1767 — 902 19 5 
1743 — 819 © o 1768 — 935 611 
1744 — 848 16 9 || 1709 — 803 1 6 
1745 — 1044 0 © 1770 — 786 16 6 


The Corporation have for their Object, to afford ſome 
Relief to ſuch of the Widows and Orphans of the Clergy 
as are left deſtitute: As to the Money collected on the 
preſent Occaſion, it is all diſpoſed of by the Stewards 
within the Year, in placing out the Children of poor 
Clergymen Apprentices: Whereby Forty- three were pro- 
vided for in the Courſe of laſt Year. 


I CORINTH. ir. 14. 


THE LORD HATH ORDAINED, THAT THEY WHICH 
PREACH THE GOSPEL, SHOULD LIVE OF THE 
GosPEL. 


H E Inſtitution of an Order of Men, to 

9 preach the Goſpel in all Ages, was ap- 
pointed by our Saviour himſelf. The 
Church of Chriſt will continue, and 
he hath promiſed to be with it, to the End of 
the World. Not indeed perſonally preſent, for 
the Heavens muſt receive him till the Reſtitution 
of all Things; but protecting it by his Provi- 
dence from the Malice of its Enemies; by the 
Influence of Grace ſupporting his faithful Ser- 
vants; and * their Labours who in his 
B Name 
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Name have Authority to inſtruct the People. 
For this Purpoſe, he gave ſome Apoſtles; and 
ſome Prophets; and ſome Evangeliſts; and ſome 
Paſtors and Teachers ; for the perfecting of the 
Saints, for the Work of the Miniſtry, for the 
cditying of the Body of Chriſt, Ephel. iv. 12, 12, 


Perſons, who in different e ions: with dif- 


ferent Degrees of Power, or Giſts of the Holy 
Spirit, were ſent forth to Offices of tem- 
porary Adminiſtration, or of ſtanding and per- 
petual Uſe, This Appointment is not merely 
poſitive or arbitrary; it hath its Foundation in 
Nature, and the Reaſon of Things. It is true, 
indeed, that Religion ſhould principally be ſeated 
in the Heart. The Chriſtian Worſhip is a ſpi- 


ritual Service; but even the Spirituality of Reli- 


gion implieth the Neceſſity of exterior Per- 
formance. Corporeal Agents can only expreſs their 
Reverence for the ſupreme Being, by outward 
Acts and ritual Obfervances. No Relig ion with- 
out a viſible Profeſſion can poſſibly fabſiſt; and 
without ſtated Officers for the Celebration of re- 


ligious Duties, the Profeſſion would be itſelf 


recarious, and in Danger of becoming ſoon ex- 
tint. A Miniſtry ſeparated from the Bulk of 
the People, and devoted wholly to fpiritual En- 
gagements, was probably conſidered by its divine 


Author, as an Expedient beſt adapted, in Con- 


junction 
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junction with ſupernatural Aſſiſtance, to give Sta- 


bility to his Doctrine and Religion. 


| 


For Teachers ſo conftituted an adequate Pro- 
viſion muſt be made; for their Support, and for | 
their Independence. Their Character is a public 


one; and ſupplying in this Relation the Neceſſi- 
ties of the Public, to the Public they muſt loox 
for their Reward. Accordingly in all Nations, 
where Religion hath made a Part of the eſtabliſhed 
Policy, the Mmiſters of that Religion have en- 


joyed its Emoluments, and derired a Subſiſtence 
from their Attendance on it. Under the Moſaic 
Diſpenſation, God, who ordained the Rites of 
Worſhip, preſcribed the Mode of Maintenance 
to thoſe who ſhould ſucceſſively adminiſter them. 
The Service of the Altar, furniſhed a Proviſion 
for thoſe who waited on it. The Levites, though 


without a Portion in Iſrael, found in the Tithes, 
and Sacrifices, and Oblations of the People, a 
ſufficient Reſource for the Wants of Life. On | 


like Principles the Lord hath ordained, that they 
who preach the Goſpel ſhould live on the Goſpel ; 


ſhould be provided, in Return for ſpiritual Ser- 
vices, with all the temporal Abundance which 


their Station demands. 


But the Pretenſions of the Clergy to a compe- 
tent Maintenance, are not to be reſted only upon 


hh 8 Principles; they are grounded on the 
B 2 univerſal | 


| 
| 
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| 
1 univerſal Principles of natural Equity. The La- 
| bourer, we know, is worthy of his Wages: It is 
= reaſonable he ſhould have an Equivalent for his 
i Toil. And the more important his Duty may be, 
or executed with greater Fidelity, the more merito- 
rious is the Service, and the juſter his Title to an 
honourable Support. By their Profeſſion excluded 
E from all lucrative Employments, and having per- 
| _ haps expended, in a preparatory Courle of Study, 
what in the Ways of Commerce might have raiſed 
a Fortune, are they to fit down under Neglect 
| and Diſappointment? or may they hope, in com- 
! | mon, for the ſame Accommodations with their 
| Pellow- Travellers in Life? Upon the Foot of Na- 
| ture, the Rights and Wants of Men are nearly 
3 equal; but — taking place, and introducing 
| VUuuith it a Diſparity of Order, this Equality of Na- 
[ ture is deſtroyed. Poverty and Riches are there- 
fore relative Terms, and vary in Idea as applied 
to Perſons of difterent Condition, Education, and 
Rank. A Degree of Fortune that may be Afflu- 
ence in one Station, . may bear no Proportion to 
the Exigencies of another; greatly inſufficient to 
its Demands, and attended with all the Inconve- 
niencies of real Want. Now it is only intimated 
that the Teachers of the national Religion ſhould 
be in a reſpectable Situation; not overflowing in an 
idle Exceſs of Wealth, yet certainly not left to 
ſtruggle 
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ſtruggle with the Difficulties of Poverty. With 
what weak, what languid Efforts muſt the Man 
exert himſelf, fallen below the Dignity of 
his Order; labouring under a Senſe of preſent 
Wants, and the Apprehenſion of future? To one 
in ſuch Circumſtances, for of the ſame frail Ma- 
terials are the Clergy formed with other Men, 
Temptation will find eaſy Acceſs; every Avenue 
being open, every weak Part defenceleſs and un- 
guarded. Should it be Matter of Complaint, or 
of Pity rather, that, Adverſity ſurrounding him, 
he is not always prepared to withſtand the Shock, 
and may be ſometimes compelled to ſtoop to un- 
becoming Compliances. But the Caſe impartially 
conſidered, we have Cauſe of Wonder, not that 
ſuch Inſtances have ever happened, but that they 
are not more numerous and common . Where 


the Character of the Man is irreproachable, of 


greater Extent will be the Authority of the 
Teacher : It will give Weight to his Inſtructions ; 
it will add Influence to his Example. And ſup- 
poſe him poſſeſſing an Elevation of Soul, above 
the tranſitory Enjoyments of this World, and 
with every Appetite ſubdued ; yet whilſt in this 


In Charles 1.'s Reign, when it was ſaid, in the Language of the 
Times, that there were ſcandalous Miniſters ; it was properly anſwered, 
there were ſcandalous Livings too, which were much the Cauſe of the 
other; Livings of five Marks, and five Pounds a Year, 


Body, 
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Body, he muſt care for the Things of the Body : 


He muſt feel the Wants and Pains of it; he muſt 


be provident for his Family, he muſt be faithful 


to other Men. There is a Voice of Nature, 
which he cannot but hear; there are Calls of 
Compaſſion, from which he cannot turn away; 
there are Demands of Juſtice, with which he 
cannot but comply. With a decent Competency 


of temporal Fortune, he will ſtudy to be deficient 


in no Connection; not entering into low or ſor- 
did Purſuits; not reſting on any imaginary Ex- 
cellence of outward Character, but aſpiring after 
greater Degrees of inward Excellence; and riſing 
to a Dignity of Virtue, that creates Eſtcem, and 
adorns the Character with which he is himſelf 


adorned. Independence is the Soil for the free 


Growth of every noble Talent. Under the 
chilling Rigours of Conſtraint, great Abilities 

ſeldom thew themſelves ; or ſhew themſelves only 
to be blaſted by inclement Neceſſity. But ſhould 
his Lot be fortunately caſt in a fair Ground, in 
one of the few goodly Heritages yet remaining, 
would the Public on that Account be the Sufferer ? 
Will he be leſs diſpoſed for ſocial or relative En- 
gagements? leſs ſenſible of the Wants of other Men, 
and inclined to relieve them? Will a candid inge- 
nuous Temper, cultivated by the Elegance and 


Humanity of Letters, ns him for the ſacred 
Calling ? 
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Calling? Will the Scholar obliterate the Teacher, 
or the Divine the Gentleman? The Maintenance 
however contended for is but to reſcue the Func- 
tion from Contempt; to prevent any criminal 
Defects in the miniſterial Character; and to pre- 
ſerve that Command and Power which may en- 
gage Attention to religious Truths. And is it not 
of Importance, of great Importance to the Intereſt 
of Religion, that the Teachers of it have no 
Motive to corrupt its Purity, or to weaken its 
Sanctions, or accommodate its Precepts to the 
Paſſions of Men? By endeavouring to cut off Oc- 
caſions of Neglect, it can never be ſuppoſed that 
we exempt them from the Principles of Honour, 
or Obligations of Conſcience, in the Diſcharge of 
their Duty. | 

From Confiderations of this Kind, a Subſiſt- 
ence for the clerical Order was firſt eſtabliſhed. 
As Chriſtianity ſpread, a Proviſion for the Prieſt- 
hood could not be overlooked. Analogous to the 
Preſcription of the Jewiſh Law, and to pri- 
mæval Cuſtoms, when parochial Churches were 
founded, Tithes and Offerings, with a propor- 
tionable Quantity of Land, became a ſettled 
Maintenance for the officiating Clergy. But 
this Appointment in our own Ifland was no 


ſooner eſtabliſhed, than cruel Inroads were made, 
3 8 and 
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and Depredations committed upon them“. The 
Avarice and Tyranny of Popes began the Attack ; 
and under the Auſpices of theſe cratty Veterans, the 
religious Houſes caught up, and appropriated to 
themſelves, whatever Churches and Endowments 
they could get into their Hands. The Fraud, 
Oppreſſion, and Infamy of this Traffic, were 
juſt Matter of Offence, Several conſcientious 
Biſhops not only exclaimed againſt the Scandal; 
they did all in their Power to remedy it. But 
the Conteſt was unequal ; there was no oppoſing 
the Thunder of pontifical Authority. The Ar- 
tifice and Extortion of the Monks continued to 
prevail; and the peſtilent Example ſpreading 
from one Order to another, from the Religious 
to the Seculars, the Impoveriſhment of the Clergy 
became almoſt univerſal. Yet Complaints were 
made, Remonſtrances preſented, and ſome Steps 
taken in Parliament to redreſs the Abuſe. Theſe 
Encroachments however ſtill kept their Ground, 
with little Reſtoration of Rights, that had long 
been injuriouſly uſurped. The Reformation was 
the Period for doing Juſtice to parochial Mini- 
ſters. But here alas! they were miſerably diſ- 
0 1 appointed. 


* By the firſt Chapter of Magna Charta, Proviſion is made in Favour 
of the Liberties of the Church, and its Immunities from papat 
Juriſdiction, 8 | 
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appointed. In the general Slaughter and Sacrifice 
of Church-Lands, the Church itſelf was unhap- 
pily forgotten. The ill Conſequences of Appro- 
priation became now a greater Burden to the Pro- 
teſtant, than they had ever been to the Popiſh 


3. = 


Clergy. Reſtitution might have been made of 


alienated Tithes ; the miniſterial Maintenance in- 
creaſed, and ſecured by the Wiſdom of the Le- 
giſlature. Poſſeſſions originally given to ſpiritual 
Uſes, to ſpiritual Uſes ſhould have been again 
transferred. They could with no Colour be con- 
verted to a Lay- Fee. To Lordſhips and Manors 


the Church laid no Claim; theſe were no Part 


of her antient Patrimony. The Diſtreſſes of the 
oor Vicars, for on them the Misfortune princi- 
pally fell, were wholly without Remedy. The 
Glebe and Tithes, their antient unalienable Pro- 
perty, being granted away, they could only la- 
ment in Silence the Spoliation of their Church; 
and in many Places content themſelves, with the 
ſcanty Pittance of a ſtipendiary Capellan . It 
muſt be acknowledged, that this Diminution of 

| C Church 


* At the Ordination of Stanford Vicarage in Peterborough Dioceſe, in 
the nineteenth-Year of Hen. VI. the Vicar's annual Stipend was ſettled 
at 10/. For this Sum only he gives a Receipt to the Lord of the Manor; 
but it muſt be mentioned greatly to the Honour of the worthy Patrons, 
they have generouſly added a conſiderable voluntary Benefaction, to 
which the Vicar hath no legal Claim. Of near ten thouſand Benefices in 


England, four thouſand or upwards are under fifty Pounds a Year, 
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Church Revenues was always conſidered as a ſore 
Grievance, In almoſt every ſucceeding Reign 


the hard Caſe of the Clergy was taken into Con- 


ſideration. There appeared a Diſpoſition for re- 
lieving them; Deſigns were projected, and ſome 
impertet Attempts made for the Augmentation 


of their Income. And it is remembered with 


Gratitudo, that private Beneficence hath been pi- 
ouſly exerted to the ſame good End; in Dona- 


tions, Annuities, and Salaries; and, what is prin- 


cipally wanted, in purchaſing or giving up im- 
propriate Tithes for a perpetual Endowment to 
{mall Benefices. Ds EL | 

Permit me farther to obſerve, that with the 
Reformation a new Grievance ſprang up, which 
for the Time it ſubſiſted was not a little detri- 
mental to parochial Rights. Some of the 
Clergy were prevailed on to demiſe their Tithes 
and Glebe on very long Leaſes ; ſo that the Pro- 
fits of the Living, inſtead of ariſing from im- 
proveable Goods or Rents, ſunk by Degrees to a 
mere pecuniary Penſion. It is no Wonder then, 
that we find their Succeſſors complaining, till 
ſuch Leaſes ſhould expire, of their Church being 


ſold into Captivity, and breathing their fervent 


Prayers for its Kedemption * This Practice 
However 


* In the ſixth of Edw. VI. the Glebe and Tithes of Edgecote in North-. 
amptanſhire, were let by Leaſe to the Lord of the Manor, for one hun- 
dred and nincty-nine Years, 
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however was ſoon diſcontinued, and is now ef- 
feually prevented by Law. But there is another 
Evil of the like Nature, that hath not been par- 
ticularly attended to. In the laſt Century, on the 


Incloſure of Lordſhips, the Tithes of many Pariſhes 


were compounded for by a ſtated Sum of Money. 


This in all Appearance was an inviting Overture, 


and drew for many Reaſons the Incumbents to 


cloſe with it. But the Miſchief now ſhews itſelf 
at large, and will be growing in every Age to a 
more formidable Size. Whilſt the Neceſſaries of 
Life have been riſing in Value, Money hath been 


proportionably decreaſing. What might have been: 


a reaſonable Compenſation, is now much inferior 


in Worth, and no Way anſwerable to Tithes in 

Kind. Theſe have an intrinſic Value, correſpond-. 
ing to all Seaſons, and to all ſucceeding Times. 
From the fame Principle, the Rate eſtabliſhed in 


Lieu of Tithes, for the learned Clergy of this Me- 


tropolis, becomes daily diſproportionate to their 


Station, However adequate in its original Ap- 

pointment, the Incompetency of it will be ſeen 

and felt. And as a pecuniary Proviſion, it is 

thought to have been intended rather for preſent. 

Accommodation, than a * Equivalent“. 
C 2 


Such 5 


* The Sum raiſed in Lieu of Tithes was appointed by Statute in the 


22d and 23d of Charles II. It is a Rate in Proportion to the Rent of 


Houſes 


— 
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Such are the concurrent Cauſes of the Poverty 
of the parochial Clergy. A Maintenance, ſuffi- 


cient at the moſt for one Perſon, how will it 


ſupport the growing Expences of a Family, and 
lay up a Proviſion for their future Wants ? It is 
from the Difficulties they meet with living, that 
their Deſcendents ſuffer Diſtreſs when they are no 
more. It is not, becauſe their Revenues are ex- 


tinct when they die, but becauſe they are ſo little 


when they live. And from the Nature of this 
Diſtreſs, owing to Miſmanagement to which they 
were in no Degree acceſſary, they promiſe Com- 
fort to themſelves from humane and ſympathizing 


Breaſts. Every Conſideration that can excite Com- 


paſſion, offers itſelf in Behalf of thoſe who ſolicit 
your Favour ; whether conſidered in themſelves, 
or in the Perſons to whom they are related. They 
are the Widows, and Orphans of Clergymen. 


Widows and Orphans—of all Relations the moſt 
ſenſibly affecting; of all the Unfortunate, beſt 
intitled to Pity: Children without a Father; 


Mothers who have no longer an Huſband ! Both 
of 


Houſes at that Time. It is ordered to be paid . of all Deduction. 
And by this Proviſion, it is ſuppoſed that Archbiſhop Shelden, who is 
ſaid to have projected the Act, intended it ſhould be collected by the 
Pariſh Oſicers, and paid to the ſeveral Incumbents. But it not being 
exprelly fo worded, they arc obliged to employ and pay a Collector. By 
ſome later Acts, formed upon this Plan, for e not within the 
City, particular Care hath been taken to avoid this Burden. 


— — 
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of them intimately allied to Perſons of ſacred 


Character; and whoſe public Services may claim 
ſome Diſtinction of public Benevolence. 

A conſcientious Clergyman is no idle, no uſe- 
leſs Member of Society. His Virtues are not of 
thoſe which ſtand forward, and obtrude themſelves 
upon the World. His Courſe of Duty is in the 
ſtill Walks of Life. In theſe he ſtudies to be 
quiet, and to do his own Buſineſs: To the Igno- 
rant a Teacher; to the Doubting a Guide; to 
the Vitious a Monitor; to the Virtuous an En- 
courager; to every Man a Friend. Not contend- 
ing in Ambition with the bold and reſtleſs; not 
holding himſelf out, as a Spectacle for popular 
Admiration; the Reward he aims at is the Prize 
of his high Calling; the Fame he covets, is the 
Applauſe of Angels, the Approbation of God. 
It is his Privilege to be happy, rather than to ſeem 


ſo * Confined indeed within the Limits of a 


ſmall Pariſh, yet this is a ſufficient Theatre for 
his humble Virtues. Here he ſupports the Cha- 
racter of an affectionate Huſband, a tender Fa- 


ther, a prudent Maſter of a well- regulated Family, 
| a 


*The Words of Auaxagoras, deſcribing the _ happy Man, not 
unaptly repreſent the Condition of ſome Country Clergymen : Eum in 
ills numero reperies, qui a te ex miſeris conſtare creditur. Non exit ille 
divitiis & honoribus abundans ; fed aut exigui ruris, aut non ambitio}@ doe 


trinæ fidelis ac pertinax cultor ; in peftore, quam in fronte, beatior. 


Valer. Max. L. vii. C. 2. 
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a benevolent Neighbour, a pious Paſtor. Such 
were they, and we truſt there ſtill are, who 
though poor yet made many rich; who with little 
of this great World's Goods, in the Teſtimony of 
Conſcience, and the Hope of future Bleſſings, 
poſſeſſed all Things. Such were they, who in 
the Silence of Retirement filled every Relation, 
performed every becoming Part ; whoſe Families 


perhaps, joining their Experience and their Tears 


together, are now lamenting the Loſs of their 


common Protector; deſtitute of immediate Sup- 
port, and fearful of Calamities to come. It is 
now the Recollection of better Days embitters the 


preſent, How, when the Creditor ſhall come, 
will the afflicted Widow make him ample Satis- 
faction? Out of the ſhattered Remains of a ſcanty 
Fortune, how will ſhe decently ſubſiſt and edu- 
cate her fatherleſs Children? To promote theſe 
generous Purpoſes this excellent Charity was formed: 
a Charity in itſelf fo engaging, that void of any 
adventitious Allurements it ſhould warm every 
Heart, it ſhould open every Hand. Yet with- 
out munificent and liberal Contributions, the 
benevolent Intention of this worthy Society will 


be very imperfectly anſwered. Annually diſtri- 


buting their whole Collection, they depend on 
your accuſtomed Kindneſs for farther Supplies. 


The 


the Sons of the CIEROr. T5 


_ The Clergy have not, as in the Days of Po- 
pery, any diſtinct and ſeparate Purſuits. The 
civil and eccleſiaſtical Intereſts are the ſame. . And 
though from the Marriage of the Clergy ſome per- 
ſonal Inconveniencies may ariſe, the Benefits to 
the State are increaſed by it. Their Children are 
ſo many Pledges of Intercommunity : and as fince 
the Reformation, Arts and Commerce have been 
gradually extending, more Hands are neceſſarily 
wanted ; and the true Strength and Riches of a 
Kingdom conſiſting in the Number of its People, 
the Children of the Clergy are a valuable Addition 
to the common Stock. But to fit them for Buſi- 
neſs a proper Education muſt be given them, 
which with the Charge of Support muſt be a 
heavy Expence to the widowed Parent. To take 
off, as much as poſſible, this Part of the Burden, 
a reſpectable Society hath within theſe few Years 
provided for the Children by voluntary Subſcrip- 
tions, till they ſhall be of a fat Age to be put to 
Trade. This laudable Purpoſe hath met with 
the Encouragement it deſerves: Small and of 
narrow Extent in its Beginning, by the Zeal and 
Prudence of Contributors, it hath been annually 
enlarging, and hath given Help to conſiderable 
Numbers. And as the benevolent Effects of it are 
univerſally acknowledged, their Hope is, that 
every good Man, to whom it is not —— 
| Wi 


16 A Szrmow preached before, &c. 


will chearfully concur in fo uſeful a Deſign. Such 
is the State and Conduct of theſe beneficial Cha- 
rities. In their Original like Seed ſown into the 
Ground, and gradually ſpringing up to a fruitful 
and abundant Harveſt, And may he who mini- 
ſtereth Seed to the Sower, multiply your Seed 
ſown, and increaſe the Fruits of your Righteouſ- 


neſs in this World, with the Acceſſion of raed 


ing Glory in the World to come. 


e 


. 


